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INCLOSURES IN ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Ten years ago Professor Ashley gave us with his val- 
uable chapter on the Agrarian Revolution the first map 
of the inclosures of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
This pioneer attempt at a graphical representation of one 
of the most interesting and important movements in 
English social history was based on the scanty local ref- 
erences in contemporary literature and on the agricult- 
ural surveys of the eighteenth century. From the in- 
adequate evidence then at hand this map necessarily 
left much to be desired. In the interval, however, 
new and fuller sources have been opened and in part 
made accessible by publication. And, though this 
fresh evidence can scarcely be termed " adequate," never- 
theless, with its more precise data, it permits of a new 
attack upon the problem of the extent of the inclosure 
movement in England during this period. A new map, 
in some respects materially correcting the former and 
suggesting a somewhat different estimate as to the 
magnitude of the agrarian change, may now be con- 
structed with the materials furnished by contemporary 
official investigations. 

The outline map herewith presented bases itself solely, 
therefore, upon the information gathered by government 
commissioners sent out under the influence mainly of suc- 
cessive waves of popular discontent. They collected the 
presentments of local juries as to the depopulation and 
decline of tillage caused by the inclosure of the open fields 
of the old agricultural system and by the conversion 
from arable to pasture of the land thus hedged in. These 
investigations or inquisitions were made in the years 
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1517-19, 1548, 1566, and 1607. 1 The inquiries of 1548 
and 1566 were apparently not pushed very far. At any 
rate we now possess for that of 1548 but a few meagre 
notes from Warwickshire and Cambridgeshire, 2 while the 
inquisition of 1566, with trifling data from Leicestershire, 
gives only enough from Buckinghamshire to indicate the 
steady progress of the movement for this region in the 
mid-century. 8 But the two inquisitions of 1517-19 and of 
1607, each covering a retrospective period of some thirty 
years, furnish a considerable amount of serviceable mate- 
rial. Of the first of these, the larger and more important 
part, edited by Mr. Leadam, has been published by the 
Royal Historical Society; the second still awaits publica- 
tion. Though some part of the work of these commis- 
sioners is now, through time and neglect, either lost or 
indecipherable, there is reason to believe that the lacunae 
are inconsiderable, at any rate cannot materially affect the 
general conclusions that may be drawn from the map and 
the statistical tabulations founded upon these documents. 
There are preserved either in abstract or in full the 
presentments for twenty-three counties returned to 
Chancery by the commissioners of 1517-19 ; 4 and, though 
the extant returns of 1607, now in the Record Office in 
London, give evidence from but six counties, these six 

!I do not include the commission of 1636. The Public Record Office in 
London contains the accounts of compositions made by inclosers as a result 
of this commission, but the returns upon which these compositions were 
based has not yet been found. 

2 The Warwickshire entries are printed from Dugdale's MSS in Leadam's 
Domesday of Jnelosures, 1897, vol n. pp 656, 666. The Cambridge present- 
ments (Cooper, C. H, Annals of Cambridge, II. 38), are probably to be 
referred to this commission. 

s I have also entered upon the map the few items concerning Middlesex 
preserved in a jury presentment of 1556. Hist MSS Com., xv. (n ) 258 ft. 

4 Mr. Leadam has published the Lansdowne abstracts for ten counties m 
the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 1892-94, and the original 
Chancery returns for nine additional counties m his Domesday of Inclosures. 
Returns for four more counties have smce come to light. See my list in Trans- 
actions of the Royal Historical Society, xiv. 238, n. 2. 
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are in the Midlands, the centre of the inclosing activity 
of the period. 

The entries in these returns supply normally the names 
of the offenders responsible for the decay of farm-houses 
or for the inclosure and conversion to pasture of arable 
land, the place and the date of such offence, the acreage 
of the land affected, and other details, such as the num- 
ber of persons evicted and the number of ploughs laid 
down, which did not fall strictly within the scope of 
their inquiry. The intention was to gather the informa- 
tion necessary for prosecution under the Husbandry Act 
of 1490 (4 Henry VII. c. 19) and the subsequent similar 
statutes; and while at times, notably in the case of large 
and heinous inclosures, more detail is given than the law 
required, as a rule less is given than the modern student 
of Tudor social history would desire, sometimes, it must 
be added, too little for the legal purposes of statutes which 
even contemporary lawyers found obscure and laby- 
rinthine. Recourse must be had, therefore, to interpre- 
tation and inference. A considerable number of the 
entries, for instance, present simply the decay of a house 
of husbandry possessing twenty or more acres of land, — 
the specific offence under the Act of 1490, — no mention 
being made of an inclosure or of conversion to pasture. 
But there can be little doubt, both from the words of 
the statutes, from the evidence of subsequent legal pro- 
ceedings initiated under these presentments, and from 
contemporary complaint that this destruction of farm- 
houses, as a rule, tacitly implied an accompanying in- 
closure of the farmhold for grazing purposes. It would 
probably, however, be too sweeping an inference to treat 
all such entries as cases of inclosure and conversion. A 
certain limited proportion of the presentments are doubt- 
less to be taken as meaning what they say with no fur- 
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ther implication, simply that a farm-house has been emp- 
tied of its husbandmen, and the land usually held with 
it has been "severed" from its house, — a word usual in 
the inquisition of 1607, — and consolidated with other 
holdings in the unchanged open-fields. But the combined 
process, the emptying the house of its farming tenants, 
the consolidation and hedging in severalty of its appur- 
tenant acres, and the laying down of this land to grass, 
was no doubt the "decay" aimed at by popular outcry 
and legislative action. Interpretation of the inquisitions 
in this sense seems, therefore, in the main justifiable. 
Yet it is not only conceivably possible, but probable, that 
the different steps in this process were occasionally sep- 
arated in practice. As has just been remarked, there 
could be eviction or eviction and decay of the house simply 
or accompanied by a severalling of open-field strips with- 
out inclosure and without conversion, and vice versa 
there could be inclosure or even inclosure and conversion 
(under a convertible husbandry) without the decay of a 
husbandman's house. Decay might be associated with 
conversion to pasture without new inclosure, not only 
in the old inclosed districts, but, if the returns of 1607 
are to be trusted, in the open-field country. In view of 
these complications it has seemed advisable, in construct- 
ing the inclosure map, to summarize results as little as 
possible, and by the use of a number of distinctive 
signs, even at the risk of taxing eyesight and patience, 
to give a full and unbiassed graphical translation of the 
record. But, in the accompanying table, presenting in 
abbreviated form some of the statistical results of an 
analysis of the returns of 1517 and 1607, I have preferred 
not to burden the page with the minuter distinctions 
of tabulation. The subjoined figures illustrating the 
extent of the inclosure movement will be confined, 
therefore, to the acreage affected in each county, with 
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its percentage of the total land area of the county, the 
number of villages or hamlets from which returns are 
forthcoming, the number of houses of husbandry decayed 
or turned into cottages with little or no land, and, finally, 
the number of persons mentioned as displaced by the 
agricultural change, though, owing to the variable char- 
acter of the returns in regard to this last item, the figures 
are of inferior value. 

To those acquainted with what has been already pub- 
lished of these inquisitions, it scarcely needs remark that 
any statistical tabulation of their data must be open to 
cavil. Historical statistics at best are rarely satisfactory, 
and the entries which in this instance furnish the raw 
material are themselves often so vague or deficient 
that statistical deductions, though made in each indi- 
vidual case with the most cautious objectivity, leave 
a residuum of misgiving. It is often difficult, for exam- 
ple, to determine whether entries found in the supple- 
mentary inquisitions of 1518 are or are not duplicates 
of those of the returns of 1517. Virgates and carucates 
must be reduced to acres by some kind of a county aver- 
age. Texts that are in part illegible or obscurely worded 
must be elucidated. These are but a few of the 
many perplexities. But, with all allowance made for 
deficiencies of text and errors of interpretation, the 
totals for the first inquisition of 1517 may at any rate 
be taken as a minimum estimate of the inclosures of the 
period 1485-1517 and as a fair index of the relative ex- 
tent of the movement in different sections of England. 

The temptation lies near to attempt, by utilizing these 
partial results as a basis, to form some rough general 
notion of the whole progress of the agrarian change 
down to 1607. But, in yielding to it, the rather 
hazardous nature of the venture must be clearly kept 
in mind. Three gaps in our table must be filled, the period 
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of at least thirty years before 1485, the sixty-year 
span between 1518 and 1577, and the thirty years from 
1578 to 1607, in those counties for which we have returns 
in 1517, but not in 1607. What shall be the conjectural 
estimate of the rate of the movement's progress during 
these intervals, — was it equal to that from 1485 to 1517, 
or was it greater or less? We have, again, in the second 
place, figures from twenty-four counties. Shall a hypo- 
thetical increment be added for possible inclosures in the 
sixteen English counties not represented in either of 
the two chief official inquiries? And, if we are mainly 
to operate, as we must, with the statistical results of the 
inquisition of 1517, even supposing that we possess prac- 
tically all the work of the commissioners, can we be at all 
sure that they did their work thoroughly, that they did 
not overlook or have concealed from them or even them- 
selves conceal or palliate a considerable number of inclos- 
ure cases? Can any reckoning, to ask this third question, 
be made of a coefficient of error, intentional or other- 
wise? To the second and third queries, as far as any sta- 
tistical valuation is concerned, the answer must be a non 
possumus. For the first, and for any merely general answer 
to the other questions, we are reduced to surmises, to 
an uncertain balance of probabilities derived from the 
vague evidence of contemporary literature and legisla- 
tion or from a few inadequate statistical data. A con- 
sideration here in detail of these doubts would take us 
too far afield; it must suffice to state the conclusions 
or impressions which have seemed to justify the method 
adopted. 1 

Regarding the impeccability of the inclosure commis- 
sioners, it may be granted at once that, despite Wolsey's 

1A fuller discussion of the points here raised will he found in a forthcom- 
ing issue of Schmoller's Forsehungen, where I deal at length with the ques- 
tion of the extent of the inclosure movement. 
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undoubted zeal stimulating their efforts, they likely 
enough failed to gather in their net all the offenders of 
the preceding thirty years. We know too well the char- 
acter of the local juries of the time, the nature of the 
pressure which the great landholders could exert, to have 
implicit faith in the full reliability of their presentments. 
Such pressure, especially in opposition to a Tudor royal 
commission, would sedulously avoid publicity; direct 
evidence of tampering with juries would in any specific 
instance not now be easy to obtain. But some slight 
evidence has come down to us concerning these very inqui- 
sitions, and we are not left to mere suspicion. Further- 
more, it is often noticeable that pains were seemingly 
taken to remove the sting from the entries which pointed 
to the commissioners as themselves transgressing. But 
that such entries were made at all, that they were only 
rendered legally harmless instead of being suppressed out- 
right, has a certain significance. On the whole it may, 
I think, fairly be doubted that any considerable sup- 
pression or perversion of fact was attempted. The 
allowance for this element of error need not be far-reach- 
ing. There exists, however, in any case no sufficient 
basis for a numerical estimate of this factor in the prob- 
lem. 

The same holds true to some extent of the second 
doubtful element, the possibility that counties not rep- 
resented in our list may have contributed some noteworthy 
quota to the sum total of inclosures, though here we are 
on somewhat firmer ground. It is probable that in 
some of these sixteen counties a certain amount of inclos- 
ure was going on, but there is little outside evidence of 
it. The dean of Durham was doubtless indulging in 
the usual exaggeration of the time when he wrote, in 1597, 
that in the bishopric of Durham "500 ploughs have de- 
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cayed in a few years" and "of 8,000 acres lately in till- 
age now not eightscore are tilled," 1 but it is evident that 
at least towards the close of the century the move- 
ment, or something very like it, was spreading northward 
to a region untouched by the official investigations. Closer 
examination, however, shows that most of these sixteen 
counties really lay outside the sphere of the inclosure 
movement of this period. They belonged in large meas- 
ure to the old inclosed country, where the agricultural 
system was radically different from that of the open-field 
districts, a country where inclosures had prevailed from a 
time long anterior to this movement of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. To these old inclosures we must 
later briefly revert. For the present we have simply to 
note that they do not enter as a disturbing factor in our 
estimate with a weight of which we need or can take 
account. 

The third question as to the rate of progress remains. 
Professor Ashley limits the "precipitate change" for this 
period to the sixty years between 1470 and 1530. " After 
about 1530," he says, "the movement somewhat slack- 
ened." 2 Dr. Cunningham, on the other hand, speaks 
of the "rapid progress of enclosures" towards the middle 
of the century, and gives a modified adhesion to the view 
widely held that the change of ownership at the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries gave a new impetus to the move- 
ment. 3 The former of these opinions rests largely upon 
a misapprehension as to the nature of the old inclosed 

1 Cal. S P. Dom. Eliz , 1595-97, p. 347. In a later letter (p 348) the " few- 
years" become fifty years "In Northumberland," he adds, "great villages 
are dispeopled," and these decays (p 542) " are not, as supposed, by the enemy, 
but private men have dispeopled whole villages " About the same time, 
Tobie Matthew, bishop of Durham, is urging on Lord Buighley the revival 
of the statutes for tillage (Hist. MSS Com , MSS of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, vii 453 ) The Agricultural Survey of 1810 dates the first inclosures in 
Durham from 1658 (p. 86) 

2 Ashley, Introduction to English Economic History, I. (n ) 286. 

3 Cunningham, Growth of English Industry, etc, I, 3d ed., p. 531. 
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districts, the latter has little substantial evidence to 
support it. Such evidence as there is, however, points 
to the conclusion that there was no perceptible slacken- 
ing throughout the century. Not only do we witness 
an undiminished volume of contemporary complaint, 
a continued agitation and repeated efforts at investiga- 
tion and repressive legislation, but we have the support- 
ing testimony of the unpublished inquisition of 1566 for 
Buckinghamshire and of a long series of prosecutions 
against inclosers under the Elizabethan Tillage Act of 
1563. The Buckinghamshire returns cover but five of the 
eight hundreds of the county, and, so far as can be made 
out from the often vague dating of the entries, deal with 
comparatively recent offences, probably with those oc- 
curring within less than ten years instead of the thirty 
of the more important inquiries of 1517 and 1607. Yet 
even with these limitations it tells of 4,065| acres as affected 
by the inclosures in 50 towns of this single county. We 
seem to be dealing with a movement which at least 
from the middle of the fifteenth century was gradually 
but steadily acquiring momentum, and the figures for 
the period 1485-1517 may be used as a basis of reckoning, 
with no fear of thereby overestimating the amount of 
inclosure. 

There is, indeed, more than a likelihood that any result 
so obtained will err in somewhat underestimating the 
acreage affected by the agricultural change. But 
for the rough approximation which is all we can hope 
to obtain it may sufficiently serve the purpose to 
construct a conjectural table from the known figures 
of the 1517 inquiry. We may assign a hypothetical 
figure for the thirty years preceding 1485, say an 
acreage equal to the returns from 1485 to 1499. Acting 
on the presumption that in the sixty years from 1518 to 
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1577 the rate of inclosing was at least equal to that of 
the period 1485-1517, we may double this known acreage; 
or, in the case of the six counties for which we have the 
acreage for the thirty years 1578-1607, we may take the 
sum of the two periods. Finally, in the case of the eighteen 
counties reported on in 1517, and not in 1607, we insert 
the earlier figures, and obtain the following conjectural 
results. The purely inferred totals in the table are in- 
dicated by italics. 



Counties. 


1455-1484 

Acres. 


1485-1517. 
Acres. 


1518-1577 
Acres. 


1578-1607. 
Acres. 


Total. 

1455-1607. 

Acres. 


Percentatire 

of total 

area. 


I. Northern (2) . 
II. Western (3) . 

III. Midland (14) . 

a .... 

6 .... 
c .... 

d . . . . 

Total a-d 

IV. Eastern (3) . . 
V. Southern (2) . 


2,866 
l&l&k 

1,050 
13&87 

13,442 

4,849 

32,628 

6,441 

577% 


5,789% 
6, 725% 

5,628 
30,087 

34,518 

( 1,402 
1 7,677% 

79,312%, 

15,448% 
1,695 


11,579 
13,451 

11,256 
75,617 

72,059 

18,159 

177,091 

30,897 
3,390 


5,789% 
6,725% 

5,628 

( 44,999 
\ 531 

j 17,081% 
\ 20,459% 

( 7,677% 
X 1,402 

( 69,758 
X 28,020% 

15,448% 

1,695 


26,024 
28,246% 

23,562 
164,521 

157,559 

41,167 

386,810 

68,235 
7,357% 


0.58 
1.62 

123 

8.94 

8.45 
525 

6.03 

1.72 
0.35 


Total .... 


43,857 


108,971 


236,408 


127,437 


516,673 


2.76 



Hypothetical as these figures are and somewhat under- 
estimating the amount of inclosure as they probably 
do, they nevertheless, I venture to believe, bring us ap- 
preciably nearer the actual facts than any notions based 
upon the unsatisfactory evidence of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury literature, hitherto our main reliance. It is, I 
repeat, probably under rather than over the truth to say 
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that in the century and a half before 1607 something 
over half a million acres of cultivated land were taken 
out of the hands of the tillers of the soil, and inclosed 
for sheep pasture. But, granting freely to the arguments 
for an extent of inclosure larger than our figures indi- 
cate all the consideration they deserve, the estimate 
could still be considerably increased and yet be far from 
supporting the extravagant assertions of contemporary 
and of modern writers. In truth, all the literary evi- 
dence of the period must be treated with a mistrust- 
ful caution. Its very exaggeration condemns it. It 
is impossible to believe that by the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century the population by reason of these in- 
closures had been "inestimably" diminished 1 and "mer- 
vaylous multitudes" 2 reduced to beggary and crime, 
that at the close of another quarter of a century two- 
thirds of the land of England were untitled and in "mar- 
velous desolation," 3 when still each later generation 
reported that inclosing and its attendant depopulation 
were proceeding upon an unexampled scale. To cite 
but single specimens of these reports, Pilkington (shortly 
before 1575), 4 the Parliament of 1597, 5 Powell, in 1636, 6 
were convinced, in the words of the last, that the evil 
was never "so monstrous, never so great." The state- 
ments of the men who witnessed the inclosing move- 
ment cannot, unfortunately, be accepted as "certain 
proofs" 7 of the extent or real social effects of the change. 

i Proclamation of 14 July, 1526, Harl. MS., 442, f. 64. 

2 Preamble to 25 Hen. VIII. c. 13 (1534). 

^Bishop Scory in Strype, Eecl. Mem., ed. 1822, II. (ii ) 482. And Proclama- 
tion of l June, 1548, Soc. of Antiq. Proolam., in. No. 24. 

* Pilkington, James, "Exposition on Nehemiah," in Works, ed. Parker Soc, 
p. 462. 

"43Ehz. cc. 1, 2. 

6 Powell, Robert, Depopulation Arraigned, 1636, p. 37. 

'Gonner, E. C. K. , m Handw. d Staatsw., 2d ed , n. 391. "Uber die Aus- 
dehnung dieser Umwandlung lief ern die Werke von Latimer, Starkey, Staf- 
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Their vision was too restricted, too prejudiced, too jaun- 
diced. And moderns who, misled by them, could assert 
that by 1607 " in the greater part of England the inevitable 
change [from arable to pasture] had been already accom- 
plished," 1 must not only be unmindful of the social pes- 
simism and the habit of loose statement common at 
the time, but must close their eyes to such facts as the 
comparatively steady range of grain prices during the 
century and the existence much later of great areas of 
still uninclosed open-field. The dispeopling of the country- 
side by covetous inclosers was one of the great bugbears 
of the period; but, apart from the indirect evidence of 
grain prices and eighteenth-century agricultural surveys, 
an examination of the contemporary inquisitions of de- 
population tends to divest this spectre of its terrifying 
proportions. 

If we are to sum up the broader conclusions of such 
an examination, this shrinkage which it necessitates in 
the estimate of magnitude of the inclosure movement 
would be the first thing to be noted. An agricultural 
change affecting 2.76 per cent., or even 5 per cent., of 
the total land area of twenty-four counties in a century 
and a half, is surely nothing very alarming. The gradual 
displacing of the agricultural population from their cus- 
tomary employment at the rate of 7,000, or even 10,- 
000, every thirty years, would doubtless cause a cer- 
tain distress in a body politic of England's dimensions in 
the sixteenth century. With the ignorance and hide- 
bound conservatism of the English peasant, such a change 
would be more bitterly resented, the ill effects of such 

ford, Harrison, u. a. untrugliche Beweise." Cunningham thinks that "the 
remarks of such writers as Sir Thomas More, the chancellor of the Realm, 
and Thomas Starkey, a Koyal Chaplam, are conclusive as to the wide range 
over which the change was progressing." Growth of English Industry, 3d 
ed., 1896, l. 526. 

i Gardiner, S. K., History of England, ed. 1893, 1. 354, 355. 
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an uprooting more pronounced, than a similar social 
adjustment in the much more fluid industrial population 
of to-day. Yet the friction from inclosures, though thus 
relatively great, seems, nevertheless, in reality to have 
been confined to a comparatively small section of the 
people, and the shifting of population to have gone on 
gradually through successive generations. It might be 
urged that, in so far as it was effective, this mobilizing of 
the population, though its beginnings at the time would 
be felt as a social evil, was actually a national blessing 
in disguise, — a necessary first step towards England's 
later industrial supremacy. And it might be argued that 
the social effects of the exchange in some districts of 
grain for grass were to a certain extent offset by the quiet 
growth during the century of that movement towards 
the reclamation for arable of waste land, which became 
more marked in the two following centuries. But it is 
not difficult to realize how this tradition-defying change 
would lend itself to exaggeration in the imagination of 
the time. The eviction of husbandmen with their fami- 
lies, 

"The forlorne father hanging downe his head, 
His outcast company drawne up and downe," J 

the sight of the deserted homes and ruined churches, 2 
perhaps as much as anything the tales of misery, losing 
nothing in repetition, which were spread abroad by the 
beggars swarming over the country and representing them- 
selves, as they doubtless sometimes were, the victims of 
landlord oppression, 3 — all this would be magnified into 

1 Bastard, Thomas, Ghrestoleros, 1598, lib. in. epig. 22, ed. Grosart, 1880. 

2 Hall, Joseph, Virgedemiarum, ed. 1825, lib. v. sat. i. 

" Would it not vexe thee where thy syres did keepe, 
To see the dunged foldes of dag-tayled sheepe, 
And rumed house where holy things were said." 

8 Moore, John, The Crying Sin of England, 1653, p. 8. "Question many of 
our Beggers, that goe from dore to dore, with wife and children after them, 
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a menacing social evil, a national calamity responsible 
for dearth and distress, and calling for drastic legisla- 
tive remedy. But, freed from contemporary hysterics, 
the specific inclosure movement of the period reveals 
itself as one of comparatively small beginnings, gradually 
gaining force through the sixteenth century and contin- 
uing with probably little check throughout the seven- 
teenth century, until it was absorbed in the wider in- 
closure activity of the eighteenth century. If the gen- 
eral breaking up of the old three-field husbandry by this 
inclosure is to be called an "agrarian revolution," it was 
one which spread over three centuries of slow develop- 
ment, and found its real climax only after 1760. And 
the conversion of arable to pasture with the accompa- 
nying displacement of population — if in this lay the 
essence of the "revolution" — was for England, as a whole, 
in the sixteenth century scarcely comparable with 
the analogous change of the last thirty years. The state- 
ment that the sixteenth-century inclosure movement 
swept devastatingly over the English peasantry like the 
Black Death can only be termed a gross exaggeration. 1 

In the second place the statistical results from the 
inquisitions of depopulation, illustrated by the map, 
indicate that anything like activity in inclosing was lim- 
ited to the Midland counties. This inference from our 
figures is confirmed by a study, in so far as the summary 
Record Office catalogues will permit, of the inclosure cases 
which during the first half of the sixteenth century were 
brought before the so-called Poor Men's Courts, the Courts 

where they dwell, and why they go begging Alas master (say they) we 
were forced out of such a town when it was inclosed, and since we have con- 
tinued a generation of Beggers." An answer to Moore pertinently suggests: 
"Whether all they tell him in that kind to be true, or no, hee maye doe well 
to enquire, and not take it upon trust." Considerations concerning Common 
Fields, 1654, p. 17. 

iHasbach, A, Die englischen Landarbeiter und die Emhegungen, 1894, 
p. 20. 
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of Star Chamber and of Requests. It is borne out by 
the long list of prosecutions under Elizabeth's first Till- 
age Act (5 Eliz. c. 2), which are entered on the Exchequer 
Memoranda Rolls of the King's Remembrancer. From this 
latter source I have noted cases of inclosure during the 
period from 1558 to 1603, and of the 221 places here men- 
tioned, the Midland counties alone furnish 51 per cent. 
The acreages in these suits do not seem trustworthy, given 
as they usually are by the informers in round and prob- 
ably exaggerated figures; but here, again, of the total 
acreage the Midlands furnish 73 per cent. Within this 
central area it is, as in the previous results, the group (6) 
made up of the counties Warwickshire, Leicestershire, and, 
above all, Northamptonshire, which was pre-eminently 
the field of the incloser's enterprise. 1 The contemporary 
literature in its vague denunciation too rarely conde- 
scends to facts and places; but here, also, as far as it 
can be localized it refers to the Midlands. Rous and 
the Vicar of Quinton, at the close of the fifteenth century, 
brought from southern Warwickshire and the neighboring 

ilnclosure oases under Act 5 Eliz. o. 2 (Exch. Mem., King's Remem- 
brancer) : — 





1558-1603. 




No. or places. 


Percentage of 
total acreage. 


d 


25 
15 

18 

60" 

32 

3 
113 
18 
17 

3 


502 
4.61 

2 90 
52.44* 
15 68 

170 
72.72 
12 52 

4 08 

1.05 


Total a-d 

IV. Eastern Counties 

V. Southern Counties 




221 


100.00 



» Northamptonshire, 34 places and 40.25 of the total acreage. 
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north-eastern part of Gloucestershire the first clear and 
unmistakable reports as to the character of the 
change. 1 Armstrong specified "the Mydell parts of the 
body of the realme," 2 the tract Certayne Causes, the 
counties of Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and North- 
amptonshire. 3 The Tillage Act of 1555 recognized that 
certain parts of England were not affected in such a man- 
ner as to require legislative interference. Elizabeth's 
Act of 1597, with more precision, named these compara- 
tively untouched counties as lying in the north-west, 
east, and south. John Hales, about 1549, laid the scene 
of his dialogue at Coventry, in the centre of England; 4 
and a century later Halhead wrote against the same 
depopulating inclosures for sheep-farming from the same 
county of Warwickshire. 5 Practically all the contem- 
porary indications — and the list of references could easily 
be extended — point in the same direction, to the Midland 
district. 

To this view that the characteristic inclosures of the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries were largely con- 
fined to the Midlands, there is the apparent objection 
that a number of early authorities may be cited as men- 
tioning inclosed countries lying outside the central re- 
gion. Professor Ashley on this evidence has marked upon 
his maps, as wholly or mainly inclosed in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, Suffolk, Kent, most of Essex 

i Rossi, J , Histona Begum Anglise, ed. 1745. He names (pp. 122-124) some 
fifty-four places which withm a circuit of thirteen miles about Warwick had 
been wholly or partially depopulated before about I486 He seems (p 116) to be 
aware that the movement is confined " in umbelico regni " The letter of the 
Vicar of Quinton to President Mayhew of Magdalen College is printed m ab- 
stract m Hist. MSS Com., vm (l ) (1881), 263, and m full in Denton, W., Eng- 
land in the Fifteenth Century, 1888, 318-320 

2 Armstrong, Treatise concerning the Staple, ed Pauli, p. 26. 

3 Certayne Causes, 1550-53, in Four Supplications, B. B. T. S.: E. S xm. 96. 
4[John Hales] Discourse of the Common Weal, ed. Elizabeth Lamond 

(1893), 15. 

5 Halhead, Henry, Inclosure Thrown Open, 1650. 
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and Hertfordshire in the east, and most of Worcester- 
shire with the north-western part of Warwickshire in 
the west of England. But if, when the chapter on the 
Agrarian Revolution was written, he could have had the 
benefit of Professor Meitzen's suggestions, 1 he would have 
hesitated, we may suspect, before classing these old in- 
closed districts among the inclosures of this period. 
Though the questions raised by Meitzen's researches de- 
mand in their application to England further and care- 
ful investigation, it seems clear that a distinction must 
be made between two quite differing forms of settle- 
ment and agricultural practice, one with the "nucleated 
village" and the open-fields, the other with its scattered 
farms and inclosed fields. In some sections the "old 
inclosures" may go back to an original settlement long 
before the Conquest, in others both settlement and inclos- 
ures may belong to a later period of reclamation from 
the forest and of inner colonization, — a chapter of Eng- 
lish economic history still to be written. In any case, 
associated as they are with their own distinctive agricult- 
ural methods, they are not to be confused with the depop- 
ulating inclosures of open-field land characteristic of the 
later movement we are here dealing with. A contemporary 
writer excepts from his condemnation of inclosures "Es- 
sex, Hertfordshire, Devonshire, and such like Woodland 
Countries," where "euerie lordship is charitably diuided 
amongst the Tenants, and tillage also in most of their 
Closes is maintained, and Townes nothing dispeopled. 2 
We may name from early evidence others of these at any 
rate in part old-inclosed "Woodland Countries." Suffolk, 
Kent, Sussex, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, might be men- 

iMeitzen, A , Siedelung und Agrarwesen, 1895, li 118, and Anlage, 66 a, in 
the accompanying Atlas. 

2Trigge, Francis, The Humble Petition, 1607, in Dedication 
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tioned, 1 while large portions of the west and north of 
England seem likewise to have known little or nothing 
of the open-fields. Within the Midland open-field dis- 
trict itself there seem to have been areas of wooded, 
thick-hedged country with at most but sparse, outlying 
open-field villages. Such, for instance, in Buckingham- 
shire is the Chiltern region, contrasted by Leland with 
the "champaine" Vale of Aylesbury, or, in north-western 
Warwickshire, the "Arden," on the right hand of the 
Avon, noted by the same observer. 2 We may, in passing, 
mention East and West Gloucestershire as illustrating 
on the modern map the contrast between the two dis- 
tinctive forms of settlement. The old-inclosed woodland 
countries may safely be neglected in a consideration of 
the inclosures of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

A third general conclusion to be drawn from a study of 
the official inquisitions is that even in the Midland counties, 
in the region where the set of the current towards agrarian 
innovation was at its strongest, it had only succeeded 
in cutting numerous but narrow and scattered channels 
through the sandbars of custom and prejudice. It would be 
indeed somewhat surprising, were we not already guarded 
against contemporary asseveration, to discover in the 
midst of such wholesale complaint so comparatively few 
wholesale clearances. Armstrong, in the second quarter of 
the sixteenth century, talks of the destruction of 400 or 
500 Midland villages within sixty years, but a tenth of his 

iSee Fitzherbert, Surveying (1523), ed. 1539, chap. 41, for Essex, Hales, 
Discourse (1549), ed Lamond, p 49, for " Essex, Kent, Devonshire, and such " , 
Tusser, ed. Dialect Soc , p 141, for Suffolk and Essex, the Considerations of 
1607 (printed m Cunningham, Growth of English Industry, n 702-3), for 
"Essex, Somerset, Devon, etc "; Blith, The English Improver, ed. 1640, p. 40, 
for Hertfordshire, Essex, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex , while in the edition of 
1563 (p. 83) he adds Berkshire, Hampslure, Wiltshire, Somersetshue, and 
mentions among the "Woodlands" the "Westerne parts of Warwickshire 
and the Northerne parts of Worcestershire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, Derby- 
shire, Yorkshire, and all the countries thereabouts." 

2 Leland, ed. Hearne, Itm., lv. ff. 192 a, 166 a, vui. f. 74 b. 
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estimate would undoubtedly be nearer the mark. Search 
through the two official inquiries for the Midlands, cov- 
ering together over sixty years, reveals but a round two 
dozen villages or hamlets which were practically all in- 
closed and emptied of their inhabitants, the full half of 
them in Northamptonshire. But even here, the incloser's 
county par excellence, a competent local observer remarks, 
in 1712, that " the main body of the county is champaign 
[open-field], . . . the inclosures lie dispersedly up and down 
in the county. In some few places are four or five lord- 
ships lying altogether enclosed, . . . yet far the greatest part 
of the county is still open." 1 The inquisitions show that, 
in the main, the inclosures are of small holdings, ranging 
on the average for the Midland counties from thirty to 
sixty acres; and, were it not that the statute of 1490 took 
no account of decay associated with less than twenty acres, 
the average entry in the inquisitions would doubtless be 
lower. Apparently a piecemeal inclosure had long been 
going on, which, so far as size is concerned, was not very 
dissimilar to that which left its traces on the fields of 
Norfolk at the close of the eighteenth century. 2 The 
figures show that in 68.5 per cent, of the 1,090 villages 
reported on in 1517 the acreage affected was less than 
100 acres, while the Midland inquiry of 1607 gives 48 
per cent, of places with less than 100 acres. 8 
Despite the inadequacies of our statistical basis, its 

i Morton, John, The Natural History of Northamptonshire, 1712, pp. 13, 15. 

2 Marshall, Rural Economy of Norfolk, 1787, 1. 8, 9; Kent, Agricultural 
Survey of Norfolk, 1794, p. 22. "Wherever a person can get four or five acres 
together [in the open-field], he plants a white thorn hedge around it." 
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general teaching harmonizes with that resulting from 
a study of the great era of inclosures in the eighteenth 
century, and is not inconsistent with the little precise in- 
formation that can be winnowed from the chaff of contem- 
porary comment. It may be stated, to resume the ar- 
gument briefly, that the specific inclosure movement of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the depopulating 
inclosure of open-fields with a view to the greater profit 
of grass-farming, had not by any means the magnitude 
often ascribed to it; that it was, in other words, little more 
than the feeble beginning of an "agrarian revolution"; 
that, limited in amount, it was also circumscribed in area, 
being largely confined to the central districts of Eng- 
land, and even here was of a piecemeal character, so that, 
after more than two and a half centuries inclosures were 
only lying "dispersedly up and down." 

But this sketch of the specific inclosing movement of 
the period does not touch all the features of the agrarian 
change. Besides the engrossing and consolidation of 
farms and the increase in rents and copyhold fines, which 
could and did take place without inclosure, there was 
still another type of inclosure, that of the common waste, 
which should be mentioned. Brinklow associated the 
two forms when he wrote that the "lordes flocks eate 
vp the corne, medows, heathes, and all together," 1 and 
that this was not all exaggeration is plain from Fitzher- 
bert's more sober statement. 2 While playing a minor 
r61e in the literature and legislation of the period, it seems, 
if number of law-suits are any criterion, that inclosures 
of common (as distinguished from common fields) caused 
more bickering and strife than the better known and 
more dramatic attack on the open-fields. Of the cases of 
oppressive inclosure complained of to the Privy Council 

l Brinklow, H., Complaynt (.ca, 1542), E E. T S..E S xxu. 38 
SFitzherbert, Surveying, ed. 1539, o. 8. 
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during the sixteenth century, almost all relate to the in- 
closure of common pasture or waste; and the records of 
the law courts show constant disputes over common 
rights in all parts of the country, bearing witness at once 
to the tendency to landlord encroachment and to the 
often successful force of popular resistance. These con- 
tests are, of course, not peculiar to the open-field districts, 
but were found in all parts of England, nor were they es- 
pecially characteristic of this particular period. They 
form rather one phase of the long history of the approve- 
ment of the wastes which stretches back beyond the stat- 
ute of Merton (1236), and, like the later movement for 
inclosure of the common fields, finds its culmination after 
1760. This gradual and steady nibbling from the com- 
mon wastes, going on for a longer time and over a wider 
area, was, however, accompanied for the most part by 
no such immediate and striking changes. Even within 
the boundaries of the open-field country it would tend 
rather to cramp than to destroy the three-field husbandry. 
But it contributed its share to the social discomfort, and 
increased the force of the reaction against inclosure in 
general. 

If the extent of these inclosures and their social effects 
be reduced to something like the real proportions, sym- 
pathy with the inevitable pain of an era of social and eco- 
nomic transition need not be thereby diminished. We 
may still appreciate the sufferings, mental, as well as 
physical, of those who, rooted in tradition, bound by 
custom, abhorring innovation, were nevertheless pushed 
onward amidst vociferous complaint by irresistible and 
to them incomprehensible forces. They ascribed their 
ills to many causes, but below the surface we may dis- 
cern the silent yet far-reaching effects of the general up- 
lifting in western Europe not only of new price levels, 

but of new culture levels. 

Edwin F. Gay. 



